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The Entrance to the Village 

HENRI Le SIDANER 

By D. C. P. 



When one has always at heart 
the interests of American art 
collectors, there is satisfaction in 
finding a new man worthy of being called 
to their attention. When that man is a 
master, duty is added to pleasure. 

Of all the paintings which I saw while 
abroad this summer there were none, 
aside from some by the modern Germans, 
which made such a profound impression 
upon me as those of Henri le Sidaner, who 
has not yet been introduced to American 
collectors and is unknown here, except 
to a very few. His art expression lies some- 
where between that of Corot and that of 
Claude Monet. It is elusive and delightful 
and stamps him as one of the most orig- 
inal, one of the most exquisite of France's 
younger painters. 

Sidaner shows in his work the creative 
energy of a great artist. His is not the 
imitative work — the sterile sham of a me- 



diocre man. What Sidaner does not know 
about light and the method of reflect- 
ing it on a canvas seems scarcely worth 
knowing. Though his methods are closely 
akin to, though not absolutely identical 
with, those of the masters of impression- 
ism, he is not a mere follower of their 
convention. He employs in a distinctly 
personal way the particular mannerism 
of this school, and he avoids the exagger- 
ation of method which has led many weak- 
er men into what almost amounts to 
affectation. 

There is a wistful tenderness in his 
work, a wondering melancholy. In one 
canvas he celebrates the festival of spring 
with its burden of beauty. In another, 
nature shines and blooms and breathes her 
balm in the full color of summer. Again he 
is occupied with problems of twilight and 
moonlight. And so, casting all times and 
seasons in his alembic he calls forth the 
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Table in Moonlight, by Sidaner 

subtlest and most fugitive impressions, 
and paints lovely idyls in which poetic 
thought is wedded to poetry of expression. 
There is a trace of romance in the career 
of this man of Breton blood and Creole 
birth. He was born some forty years ago 
in Mauritius, where his boyhood was 
spent. Educated in France, be passed 
through the vicissitudes that an artist's 
life seems to engender but found recog- 
nition at last in the sale of two paintings 
to the Luxembourg. 

Since Mr. William Marchant of Lon- 
don discovered him for England and in- 
troduced him there in 1902 with one of 
the most talked of one-man shows ever 
held at the Goupil gallery in Regent 
street, Le Sidaner has made rapid strides 
in public appreciation. 

Only this year he has been made 
Chevalier du Legion d'Honneur, another 
painting has been bought for the Luxem- 
bourg, the Belgian Government has pur- 
chased his "La Table au Jar din" which 
hung in the Ghent Exposition and, to 
judge him by a commercial standard, 
his "Place du Theatre Francais," which 
was sold in October, 1905, for £250 



(the French government wanted it but 
could not get it), was resold four months 
later— in February, 1906— for £1,000. 

Strange to say, there has not been on 
exhibition in New York any of this man's 
paintings so far as I know, but the ac- 
companying illustrations of his work 
prove him to be worthy of American 
recognition. 

Le Sidaner invests the scenes he de- 
picts with a romantic, a mysterious poetic 
essence, which appeals poignantly to our 
emotions. There is novelty in his sub- 
jects. He chooses the countiy villa, sur- 
rounded by a large garden, rural by-ways, 
village streets, views of Versailles and 
Paris, cathedrals and quiet nooks of les 
villes mortes, and latterly, the canals of 
Venice. And the time he most loves — 
to envelop these well chosen settings — 
is the hour of dusk, the time that follows 
the sinking of the sun, when the world 
has lost the days but is not yet possessed 
of the fullness of night — the alluring hour 
of twilight with its vaporous mists and 
its eerie shadows. Subtly and with beauti- 
ful purpose he introduces yellow-lighted 
casements and the wistful tenderness of 
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the moonlight as it falls on the pure white 
flowers and chairs and china and napery 
in "La Table au clair de Lune." 

And again, in "L'Automne," he solves 
the problem of plein-air and untempered 
palpitating sunlight, or he shows the ex- 
quisite values of nature's white mantle, 
the hushed quietude of winter — not its 
relentless power and cruelty — in " Entree 
de Village," and he expresses it in a sym- 
phony of harmonious color, delightfully 
subtle yet perfectly significant. 

In color, I almost would say that his 
endeavors reach the climax. He possesses 
a power almost marvelous for rendering 
moods of feeling, for stirring the inner 
depths of musical sentiment. As Richard 
Wagner lured the colors of sound from 
music, with a glow and light such as no 
master had kindled before, so le Sidaner's 
tonal bars kindle a symphony of color. 
They do not stream forth, however, 
like a crashing orchestra, but like a sonata 
in a major key. The whole scale is at his 
command, but he uses it only to make 
his colors laugh, rejoice, exult, for there 
are no somber depths in his chromatic 
flights, but new, glowing, sensuous har- 



monies, and sunny scapes flushed with 
violet haze. His opalescent moonlight 
bathes the trees and calls forth the nightin- 
gale's song; his translucent whites of 
wintry vesture are the elegies of life. 
There is nothing boisterous or blatant 
in the song he sings, there is no storm, 
no disturbance, no discord — his message 
is restful and serene, and beautiful. 

But the striking individuality of le 
Sidaner's vision, his peculiar technic, 
the modulations of his thoughts, his pic- 
torial ideas cannot be described. In com- 
position his paintings are always masterly : 
in his street scenes there is often a com- 
plication of detail that is full of rhythm 
and movement and quality of atmos- 
phere, and all his canvases have an in- 
dividual note which reveals a strangely 
poetic and fascinating personality in art, 
whose chief handmaids are serenity and 
silence. To call attention to the work of 
such a man is well worth while.I hope 
that soon, very soon, some of his canvases 
may be sent across for our admiration 
and our possession, for while American 
taste may not yet be entirely cultivated 
(in music Wagner is often passed by and 
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Sousa or ragtime demanded) the ever- 
increasing number of those who prefer a 
sonata to a two-step is only surpassed by 



the number of those to whom grace and 
beauty in painting appeal more strongly 
than the anecdotal chromo. 
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A Foreigner's Opinion of American Art 



It is not su prising that there has been 
no real American art up to this time, be- 
cause, with all the native talent of the 
artists, they were sent at once to copy 
French, or Italian, or German ideas, and 
as a consequence there was no genuine 
growth of American genius along Ameri- 
can lines, which should be just as distinct- 
ive as French, 01 German, or Italian 
lines, but cannot be with foreign atmos- 
pheres always at work upon it. 

"If I see two men walking in Paris, one 
I pick out immediately as a Frenchman, 
the other is just as certainly an American. 
In art tjie same should be true. If I go 
into a gallery I ought to be just as sure 
in saying, "This painting is French — 
that painting is American," but, alas! 
such is not the case. American art, as such, 
does not exist. 

"And yet, there must be such a thing. 
You are a great people, expressing your 
power in a multitude of ways. There is 
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the American method of doing business, 
the American method in farming, the 
American fashion in clothes, and there 
must be an American Art, when it finds 
itself; when the American artists find a 
method of expressing themselves that is in 
consonance with their country, their life, 
their own true nature. The age of copy- 
ing, of trying to graft foreign modes of 
expression upon American genius, must 
pass ; and it seems to me that the psycho- 
logical moment for this great movement 
has arrived. 

"I believe that now is the time, and 
New York, the great American metrop- 
olis, is the place for the inauguration of 
this movement. If you wait only two or 
three years you shall be much slower in 
accomplishing your purpose. Now is the 
time, before you are overcome by the 
flood of foreign artistic ideas, none of 
which, of course, are American." 

Alfons Mucha. 



